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The First Thanksgiving 


ta AGO, more than a hundred and fifty years before the Uni 
States of America became a nation, the Pilgrim Fathers who 


at Plymouth Rock in 1619 had their first Thanksgiving Day, a day fof: 


giving thanks to God for His loving care and protection. We still k 
a day of thanks each year, and call it Thanksgiving Day." 

For our WEE WiIsDOM cover this month we have used the pi 
of a dear little Indian girl because in the early days in the new world 
Indians were the only neighbors the Pilgrim Fathers had. The first 
was a very hard one and the settlers suffered much, but the Indians hel 
them by showing them how to grow corn, squash, potatoes, and seve 
other vegetables that were new to them, and in many other ways. 

The second year the crops were better. To express their gratitude 
God for His care and to their Indian friends for their help, the setth 
gave a*thanksgiving feast and invited their Indian neighbors to joi 
them. They sang hymns and gave thanks, then ate together, and after 
ward the white men taught the Indians to play stool ball and quoits, 
the Indians danced and entertained their friends by showing their 
manship with the bow and arrow. 

Because the Indian and the white man celebrated that first 
giving together we thought you would enjoy having the picture of thi 
little Indian friend from the North as the cover of our Thanksgivi 
number of WEE WISDOM. 

As we celebrate Thanksgiving Day, we shall of course remember 
say thank you to our families and neighbors. There are two ways to si 
thank you. There is the thank you said with the lips only, and then 
is the thank you said with a smile, a warm, happy light in the eyes, a 
love and gratitude in the heart. The second thank you is the one we 
love to get, the thank you that those who love us give to us when wed 
something that pleases them. That is the kind of thank you that we giv 
to our friends and loved ones and to God when our hearts are filled w 


love and thanksgiving. 
Editor, 
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RARE 


By R. H. Grenville 


N tropic lands the children play 
In golden sunshine all the day 
And never need to wrap up warm 
Or guard against the winter storm. 


But, oh, to think of what they miss 
On sparkling crystal days like this, 


Make silver music on the ice! 
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When sleighs and swift toboggans go 
On breathless journeys through the snow 
And skates, where sheltered ponds entice, 
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The Terrible 
Turkins 


By Ruland Waltner 


Copyright 1952 by Erma and Vera Waltnet 


ANCY Sander- 

son was alone 
in the kitchen, sing- 
ing. Tomorrow the 
big party of grand- 
parents, uncles, 
aunts, and cousins 
would gather around 
the Sanderson dining 
table for Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner; and her 
mother had told her 
she might make the 
pumpkin pies! 

Nancy liked to 
make pies, and al- 
though she was only 
twelve years old, she 
made very good 
ones. So she set to 
work as soon as her mother left for town to 
finish her shopping. 

As she fitted the crusts into four big pans and 
twelve small ones, she looked out the window. 
It was snowing. Big flakes drifted past, making 
a thin shifting curtain between her house and 
the one next door, where a new family had 
moved in yesterday. The man had told her 
father that his name was Turkin. It seemed a 
strange family—just the man, a boy about 
Nancy’s age called Joe, and a girl about eight, 
who went into the house and stayed there. That 
was all. 

Nancy’s younger brother Gregg came tearing 
through the snow curtain, stamped up the steps 
in a hurry, and plunged into the kitchen. He 
ducked and tried to close the door, but he was 
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if 


not quick enough. A 
snowball shot in af- 
ter him and shat 
tered against the 
wall! He slammed 
the door, anda 
shower of snowballs 
hit it. Then came si- 
lence, except for 
Gregg’s heavy breath- 
ing. 

“I got them,” he 

anted. 

He held up a pait 
of boots with skates 
attached. He had left them on the steps earlier 
that morning and could not find them when he 
went back for them. 

“Where did you find them?” Nancy asked. 
Gregg put them down and began cleaning up 
the snowball that was melting slowly. 

“It was the new boy next door—Joe Turkin,” 
he explained. “I saw them under the lilac bush 
by his back door and went over and got them.” 

“Are you sure they’re not his?” she asked. 

Gregg tossed the snow into the sink and 
turned his skates over. ‘Remember the red paint 
I marked mine with?” he asked. 

The red smear was where he had put it. It 
looked like a duck with spread wings. 

“Did he steal- them?” Nancy asked, dis 
mayed. 
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Gregg shrugged. “I think he did it to tease 
me. He’s mean about so many things. Just now 
he hid behind a snow fort he’s built across his 
back yard and threw the snowball that came in 
the house. This morning he got Ted and John 
Martin into a fight. Their mother feels awful 
about it.” 

“No wonder,” said Nancy. “The Martin 
boys always get along together. Something 
ought to be done about Joe.” 

“It will be,” said Gregg with a wink. 

“What?” 

“Watch and see,” he answered. “But don’t 
let anything stop those pies. Ted and John and 
Tommy Peters can eat some after while.” 

Nancy smiled. ‘Mother said I could make all 
the little ones I wanted to. So I counted on a 
dozen of them for us. But be careful, Gregg. 
That terrible. Joe Turkin is older than you are.” 

Her brother laughed. ‘Just a year, and that’s 
not enough to brag about.” 

Whistling, he clumped through the house and 
out the front door. With his skates back and 
the prospect of fresh pumpkin pie for his friends 
and himself, he began cleaning the snow off the 
front walk. 

Nancy kept on with her pie making, but now 
and then she glanced out the window at Joe’s 
snow wall. She had heard that the Turkins 
came from the back hills where the people had 
few advantages. A big company found oil on 
their land and paid them well for it, so they 


moved to town, where their children could get 
better schooling. Nancy wondered about Joe’s 
little sister. Why did she stay in the house alone? 
Her father had left this morning, early and 
Joe had spent most of his time in the yard. 

Nancy filled the crusts and slid the pies into 
the oven—three trays full! As she moved about 
the kitchen putting things away, she kept think- 
ing about the Turkins. The neighborhood had 
always been peaceful and happy, and if Joe kept 
on, people would probably wish that his family 
had not moved in. 

She had almost finished when she heard 
cries that sounded like an Indian raid in a mo- 
tion picture. She looked out the window and 
saw Gregg and his three friends—Ted and John 
from across the street and Tommy Peters. They 
were charging Joe’s snow fort with baseball bats 
and golf clubs! She saw Joe pop up from be- 
hind it, take a swift glance around, duck down, 
grab a bulging gunny sack, and drag it toward 
his basement. 

As he pulled the sack along, snowballs fell 
out; but he got most of them to his basement; 
and while the raiders wrecked his fort, he bom- 
barded them with his snowballs. Sometimes he 
missed. Sometimes he hit, but he caused no dam- 
age until Tommy turned toward him and 
shouted, “Now maybe you'll behave like real 
folks do.” 

A snowball hit him squarely in the face! 

He howled. 

Joe dodged into his basement and slammed 
the door. 

The boys brought Tommy into the Sanderson 
kitchen, and Nancy bathed his eyes. Fortunately, 
he was not badly hurt. 

As the boys trooped downstairs to the -play- 
room, Gregg stopped to give Nancy a big grin. 

“Call us when the pies are done,” he said. 

She troubled. ‘‘Mother’ll be home soon,” 
she said. “She won't like what you did to Joe.” 

“He asked for it,” said Gregg firmly. 

“It didn’t do any good,” she insisted. “He 
threw that one at Tommy after you wrecked 
his fort.” 

“What do you want us to do?” he asked 
indignantly. ‘“Take it?” 

“No.” She spoke slowly, for she did not see 
how he and the other boys could take what Joe 
was giving them. “But there must be a better 
way to stop him.” 

“You figure one out!” Gregg blurted as he 
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quickly disappeared down the basement stairs. 

The challenge did not take Nancy altogether 
unprepared. The thinking she had been doing 
when the trouble started began to bear fruit in 
a plan. When the pies were done, she put them 
to cool; and a little later, she packed two small 
ones into an empty cakebox; got her coat and 
scarf, and started for the Turkin house. 

The snowflakes touched her cheeks cooly 
and gently. They made her close her eyes, even 
_ though she bent her head to-protect herself from 
them. She wondered if Joe would see her and 


throw snowballs at her as he 
had the boys, but she reached 
the house: safely and rang the 
bell. She rang several. times. 
Joe’s sister had to be there. 

She*kept ringing until at last 
the door openéd a crack and a 
small frightened face looked 

up at her. 

Nancy smiled. She said soft- 
ly: “I’m Nancy Sanderson, 
your next-door neighbor. I 
brought you pumpkin 
pies.’ 

She held them domeel the lit- 
tle girl, so that the sweet, 
spicy fragrance would creep 
out of the box to her. » 

Slowly the door opened, and 
Nancy stepped in among crates 
and boxes that had not been un- 
packed. Before the door closed 
she ‘héard a shout. A snowball 
shot past her. It hit the box in 
her hand and sme it ene 
across the room.“ 

-Both girls ran and dropped 
to their knees beside it: ~~ 

«Nancy lifted the:did. The 
isp edges of the pies were un- 


cris 
but their shining brown 


fillings were cracked. ° 

“Oh,” sighed Nancy, “I’m 
glad they didn’t turn over.” 
. “You shouldn’t have: done 
that, Joe,” said the girl, look- 


ing toward the. door ~where:,, 


brown-eyed, tousel-headed Joe - 


Turkin stood staring at Nancy : 


and the pies. 


“Why did you “being that 
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your friends!” 


The One in the 


Mirror 
By Anna Deaton 


I like to look in the mirror 
And see who there is to see. 
I like to look in the mirror 
And gaze at the face of me. 


“Have you been good?” I ask 
me, 
As I look myself in the eye. 
And if I have to answer, “No,” 
Then my next question is, 
Ad 


So when I'm tempted to be a 
bit mean 
I thinknof the boy I will 
geeut” 
It’s much, pra better to be 
good, 
So that myself: -will be — 
to'see me! 


stuff along?” he demanded. “To tease us with?” 

Surprised, Nancy stammered: “I brought them 
for you to eat. I made lots of them this morning 
for our Thanksgiving dinner.” 

“Leave them alone, Molly,” Joe said bluntly. 
“They're peppered.” 

Nancy rose. Spots of color burned in her 
cheeks. She said crisply: 
kin. And you’re wrong. If Molly’ll eat one, I'll 
eat the other. And you can go back outdoors 
and throw snowballs at people who want to be 


“You're rude, Joe Tur. 


“TIL eat one,” Molly said 
eagerly. “They smell good. My 
ma hurt her foot and has to 
stay in the hills till it gets bet. 
ter. And my pa had to go to 
town. And Joe and I have been 
afraid!” 

“I have not!” Joe declared, 
“I'm not afraid of anything.” 

Molly lead the way to the 
cluttered kitchen. “Joe is too 
scared,” she confided. ‘That's 
why he fights so much, I hide.” 

“You can’t fight and _ hide 
all Thanksgiving Day,” said 
Nancy. “But who will cook 
your Thanksgiving dinner?” 

“We don’t care about that,” 
said Joe proudly. “When Ma 
gets here we'll eat lots every 
day.” 

“T didn’t mean . that,” Nang 
tried to explain. “Thanksgiving 
is more than eating. It’s a day 
for remembering things we for 
get to appreciate other times. 
It's——_" 

She did not get to finish, for 
Joe broke into loud laughter. 
“Maybe you'll give thanks for 
the new neighbors you got!” he 
jeered. ‘““Ma said maybe you 
wouldn’t like us because we'te 
from the hills. Maybe you think 
you city folks are too good for 
us.” 

“No, Joe,” Nancy protested, 
“we don’t think that.” 

“Go away, Joe,” Molly 
begged. “We want to eat oul 
pies. (Please turn to page 26) 
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“TETTER hurry a bit,” Mother called to 
Linda. “You will be late for school this 
morning if you don’t.” 

But Linda did not feel like hurrying. The 
new school was so different from the old familiar 
one they had left behind when Daddy’s job 
brought him to this new city. Here Linda had 
not been able to make friends easily. The teacher 
ptaised her for the good grades she got in writ- 
ing and spelling, and Linda usually got the 
nicest story to read aloud, because Miss Swan- 
son said she read so well. But it had not made 
the other children like her any better. 

When reading time came Miss Swanson said: 
“I think, boys and girls, that we could learn to 
read a bit better than we have been doing. I am 
going to give a prize to the boy or girl who 
learns to read the best during the next three 
weeks.” And she held up the prettiest story- 
book Linda had ever seen. Her eyes sparkled in 
anticipation. The book was so beautiful, it just 
had to be hers. It would: make up for some of 
the loneliness she felt. She would not miss her 


Artie E. Appleton and Edith Warner 


old friends quite so much with such pretty pic- 
tures to look at, such an interesting book to read. 
She might not even mind not being a part of the 
games at school and not having a special friend 
to walk home with. 

Of course, she would win. She already knew 
how to read so much better than any of the 
others. Daddy had taught her before she even 
went to school. So, of course, she had a head 
start on all the others. Linda was almost happy 
just thinking of the lovely new book that would 
be hers at the end of three weeks. 

At recess she took her reader out to the 
playground and walked toward a wide window 
sill in the sun where she could practice by her- 
self. But before she got there she was surprised 
to hear someone crying softly. Linda almost 
stopped breathing in amazement. It sounded so 
lonely and homesick, like she felt most of the 
time. She hurried to see who could be so miser- 
able. And there crouched on the window sill, 
her head buried in her reader, was Karen. Karen 
was even newer in the school than Linda, and 
she had come all the way from Sweden. Linda 
had never talked to her, because she had been too 
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My Cat and Dog 
By Davina Kosh 
mr 


I call my cat—I call and call; 
He never comes nor moves at 
all. 


I’ve never had to call him yet! 
He jumps on me and licks my 


and laughing to. 
gether. Linda even 
learned some Swed. 
ish words. 

When the day 
came to try for the 
prize book, Linda 
was sure that she 
could read better 
than ever and she 
was almost as sure 
that Karen could 
read so well that 
none of the others 


nose, would make fun of 

He just sits there and winks He plays with me and bites my her. When she got 

and blinks; toes. the book she would 

I'd like to find out what he And yet, my cat, so soft and share it with her new 
thinks! furry, friend. 

It’s different with my dog, you I love him best—that’s why I Each one in the 

Si 4 worry! class read two pages, 


unhappy in her own loneliness as she watched 
the other children in their games. Besides, Karen 
never spoke much. She probably was shy, be- 
cause her English, though good, did not sound 
quite like the other children’s. 

Linda hurried to her. ‘““Why, Karen, what is 
the matter?” she asked softly. 

“It’s the book,” Karen sobbed. “Never have 
I had a book like that all my own. I can never 
read good enough to win it. But I would like to 
read good enough so the others wouldn’t laugh.” 

Linda thought of all the books in her book- 
case at home. Grandmother and all the aunts 
and uncles, to say nothing of Daddy, had given 
her so many. But none so nice as the one Miss 
Swanson was offering as a prize. She just had to 
win it, but still she could help Karen enough so 
that the others would not laugh at her. That 
should be good enough. 

“It’s not so hard,” Linda told Karen. “If we 
read together every day, you could learn to read 
much better, and I would get some practice, 
too.” 

“Oh, how nice!” Karen breathed. “Would 
you do that? So hard it is to practice alone. And 
my daddy can’t help me much. He, too, has 
trouble with some of the American words.” 

So Linda and Karen read together every day. 
Karen learned fast, though often both girls 
would laugh at the way Karen said some the 
hard words. But it was fun working together 
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then sat trembling 
with excitement, waiting for Miss Swanson to 
announce the winner. All eyes were turned on 
Linda, but only Karen’s eyes looked friendly. 

“Children,” Miss Swanson began, “‘there were 
only two of you who read without a mistake, 
Linda and Karen. But I think you will all feel 
that Karen should be given the prize because 
she made the greatest improvement.” There 
was a happy clapping of hands as all eyes were 
turned toward Karen. 

Linda was so shocked she missed the gasp of 
pure joy from Karen as she went shyly forward 
to claim the prize. 

“It just isn’t fair,’ Linda moaned to herself. 
“I read as well as Karen, and she couldn’t have 
done it without me. I am glad she got the book 
instead of the others, but, oh, I did so want it 
myself.” But she held back the tears of disap- 
pointment until the bell rang for recess. 

As soon as they were dismissed, Karen came 
rushing up to Linda. 

“Thank you, oh, thank you so much, Linda!” 
she exclaimed. “Never have I had anything so 
beautiful. And I owe it all to you.” She then 
turned to the others and told them how Linda 
had helped her. 

“Let’s see the book,” they shouted. “Why not 
let Linda read it aloud to all of us. She reads 
the new long words better than anyone else.” 

“That’s a good idea,” the others exclaimed as 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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By Rebecca K. Sprinkle 


What the Story Told Before 


To help the family earn money to buy a jeep, the 
Franklin twins Jack and Jill and their summer boarder 
Ted Masterson have worked at various schemes. Fin- 
ally, they arrange to give a square dance. Old Uncle 
Pinckney Nolan, the most famous fiddler in that sec- 
tion, has agreed to come down from his mountain 
place on Mt. Cataloochee for the first time in twenty 
years. The children have rented the high-school 
gymnasium from the chairman of the school board. 
Then, the night before the dance Mr. Daniel, a mem- 
ber of the board, calls to say that he will not let the 
gym be used for the dance. He has consulted the rules, 
which state that every member of the school board 
must agree to the rental of the school for outside 
purposes. There is no other large hall available for the 
dance on such short notice. 


Part Six 


“§ HERE was nothing now that could be done 
about the square dance—on that they were 
all agreed. 


Daddy explained to the Mastersons that Mr. 
Daniel was an embittered man who seemed to 
enjoy making trouble for others. He was sure 
to have checked carefully the rules governing 
the fenting of the high school for special oc- 
casions. Since the rules stated clearly that every 
member of the board had to agree, when Mr. 
Daniel’s voted no the Franklins would not be 
allowed to rent the gym for the dance. Hereto- 
fore, the question had never come up. Always, 
Mr. Hennessy, the chairman of the board, had 
been allowed to handle it himself. But if Mr. 
Daniel wished to interfere with the dance, ac- 
cording to the rules he had that right. 

The Franklin family knew that there was no 
other hall in the village large enough for their 
dance. There was nothing to do now but have 
Mrs. Masterson call the president of her sorority 
in Asheville and try to explain what had hap- 
pened. 

And some way must be arranged to get the 
word to Uncle Pinck up on Cataloochee. But 
no one had the energy at the moment to try to do 
these things. They simply sat at the table, look- 
ing out over the mountains, which were turning 
deep purple in the early evening. A new moon 
gleamed like a pale crescent of light in the west. 

“Well,” Mrs. Masterson rose wearily from the 
table, “I might as well put my call through,” 
she said and went toward the telephone in the 
hall. Just as she started to pick up the receiver, 
the phone rang. 

The call was for Mommy. And suddenly as she 
talked, there was a new note in her voice. 

“Oh, you don’t mean it!’”’ she exclaimed. “Do 
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Morning Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, help me 
Be good today, 

And Dad and Mommie’s 
Rules obey. 


you really suppose it will work? 
Oh, thank you, more than I can 
ever say! I'll call you back!” 

She came from the phone, her 
eyes shining. “Just listen to 
this,’ she said. “It was Mr. 
Grover. They’ve just heard 
downtown about Mr. Daniel’s 
decision on the high-school 
gymnasium. And Mr. Grover 
and Mr. Winfield have been 
talking it over. They say that 
there will be a square dance, or 
they'll know the reason why. 
And do you know what they’ve 
planned?’’ Mommy’s eyes 
danced as she surveyed the little 
group, hanging onto every 
word she spoke. 

“They've decided that they'll 


have it at the motor company. 


You know, Mr. Grover has a 


huge display room. He’s simply 


going to run all the new cars 


and trucks out for the evening: 


and park them on the back 
street. Then he can open up 
those big doors into the garage 
part at the back where they re- 
pair cars. He’s going to have the 
floors back there thoroughly 
scrubbed late tomorrow after- 
noon, so that there won’t be any 
oil or grease on them. And with 
the two rooms we'll have a big- 
ger space than we would have 
had im the high-school gym!” 
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No one spoke for several 
minutes. Then it was Daddy 
who broke the spell. “What 
good friends!” he murmured. 

The next morning was such 
a busy time that the children 
felt they were flying from one 
spot to another as they made 
the final preparations was the 
dance. 

Before breakfast was over 
they had a call from Mr. Win- 
field at the newspaper office. 
“Come down as soon as you 
an,” he urged them. 

At the office they found that 
he had run off handbills say- 
ing: “Notice of Change of 
Place! The square dance that 
was to have been given tonight 
in the high-school gym will be 
held instead at the Grover 
Motor Company.” 

For an hour the children dis- 
tributed the handbills on the 
streets, until Mr. Winfield felt 
that most of the people in the 
village would know of the 
change. Then they left one of 
the notices at each of the hotels. 

In the early afternoon Mr. 
Grover drove one of his trucks 
through the streets of the town 
with a loud-speaker through 
which he announced: “Don’t 
forget the square dance tonight! 


‘It will be held at the Grover 


Motor Company instead of at 
the high-school gymnasium!’ 
It was early afternoon before 
the children got to the motor 
company to help prepare for the 
dance. One of Mr. Grover’s 
men was moving the cars out 


of the display toom. The chil-;— 
dren got long brooms and be-.. 


gan to sweep. Soon the big 
room was entirely cleared ex- 
cept for the red jeep. 

They all paused in their 
sweeping for a moment to have 
a long, admiring look. 

“Say, Mr. Grover!” Jack 


called, “do you suppose we 
could leave the jeep in here— 
sort of for decoration?” 

Mr. Grover thought a mo- 
ment. “I don’t see why not,” 
he said slowly. “You know I've 
got another idea! I’ve been won- 
dering where we'd put Uncle 
Pinck and his boys. They ought 
to be up on a stand to do the 
playing. And“now I've got it! 
We'll put the fop of the jeep 
down and let the band sit in the 
jeep!” 

And so the red jeep was 
parked over in one corner, and 
the top was lowered. There it 
stood all ready to serve as a 
bandstand for the evening af- 
fair! 

“I declare!” Jack remarked. 
“A jeep is good for almost any- 
thing!” 

“That heavenly jeep!” This 
was always Jill’s comment when 
the jeep was mentioned. 

The three finished sweeping 
the floor and gave it a swish 
with the wet mop. 

“Now when work is over late 
this afternoon,” Mr. Grover 
said, “I'll get one of my men 
to wash up the garage room. 
You folks run on home now. 
We're ready for the crowd to- 
night!” 

Soft drinks had been ordered 
that morning from the bottling 
company. And Mommy and 
Mrs. Masterson had made sand- 
wich spread in the early after- 
noon. The twins and.Ted helped 
spread sandwiches, until two 
great baskets had been filled. 


At five o'clock Mommy said: 


“Now all three of you go up to 
‘thé sleeping porch and lie down 


and be quiet for an hour. You're 
ready to drop with exhaustion! 
I'll call you at six, so that you 
can have a bite of supper and 
then get down in plenty of time 
to sell tickets!” 
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Mrs. Masterson took them 
down to the motor company in 
her car. Doctor Bob had said 
that Daddy might go if he 
moved about carefully. 

At seven o'clock the lanterns 
that had been hung around the 
motor company were lighted. 
Jill was installed at a desk just 
inside the door to sell tickets. 
And the crowd began to come! 


All the people in the village 
had been interested in the 
Franklin family’s jeep project. 
They had been annoyed when 
they heard that Mr. Daniel was 
going to keep the children from 
holding their square dance in 
the high-school gym. They had 
applauded loudly when Mr. 
Winfield” and Mr. Grover 
helped the children give the 
dance in spite of Mr. Daniel. 
In addition to all this, they were 
thrilled over the idea of getting 
to hear old Uncle Pinck Nolan 
play his fiddle. 


The older ones remembered 
héaring him play when they 
were young. But to most of the 
residents of the village Uncle 
Pinck was just a legend that 
they had heard from their 
grandparents or their parents. 
Now there was a chance to hear 
this grand old man play for a 
dance. And so they came in 
droves. The movies were almost 
deserted. No one listened to the 
radio. The streets’ were as still 
as on an early Sunday morning. 
Everyone was at the square 
dance! 

At seven-fifteen three big 
busses pulled in from Asheville, 
bringing the women from the 
sorority convention. And at 
seven-thirty there was a great 
stir just outside the show room. 
People craned their necks and 
pushed about to see better. 
“Here he comes! Here he 
comes!” the murmur ran 


through the crowd. And here 
he did come! Walking very 
straight and carrying his fiddle 
under his arm, his black eyes as 
bright as a bird’s with the ex- 
citement of the evening. It was 
Uncle Pinck! And behind him 
came three great husky men— 
his sons Mark and Lawson and 
his son-in-law John Rogers. 

Uncle Pinck waved his fiddle 
bow at the children. “Howdy, 
young’uns!”’ he called. “Said I'd 
be here, and here I am!” 

Then he saw the jeep and he 
became perfectly still while he 
studied it in wonder. 

“Now isn’t that fine!” his 
eyes shone. “And I'm riding 
home in that tonight,” he ex- 
ulted. “Right up to the top of 
Cataloochee!” 


“Let me help you up, Uncle 


‘Pinck.”” Mr. Grover came over 


and took the old man gently by 
one arm. “We want to see if 
you and Lawson and Mark will 
fit into that jeep to play for the 
dance.” 

“Pa may fit in,” remarked 
Lawson, ‘‘but there’s not 
enough room for: Mark and 
me.” 

They, put pillows on the seat 
for Uncle Pinck, and ‘he de- 
clared that the front seat of a 
jeep was the best place to fiddle 
that he had ever tried in his 
whole life. Chairs were pro- 
vided for the boys on the floor 
beside the jeep. 

Uncle Pinck began to tune his 
fiddle, and the boys plucked 
softly on the strings of the 
banjo and guitar. 

John Rogers got out in front, 
ready to call the figures. “Now 
let’s get out for the first dance!” 
he called. “All you folks that 
know the figures come on out 
and help the new ones.” 

People from the village and 
the hotels who went regularly 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Father, hear my 
Evening prayer: 

Thank You for 
Your loving care. 


—— 


to the dances chose partners 
among the newcomers to help 
them through the first dance. 

“First dance is an easy one. 
I'll get the first couple to go 
through the call first, so you 
can see what we're going to 
do!” 

The fiddle sang out with a 
strong backing from the guitar 
and banjo. John Rogers’s call 
rang out in the big room: 
“First couple out to the couple 

at your right; 

Have a good look at the north- 
ern light! 

Into the igloo by the door, 
while you clap one, two, 
three, four! 

Out of the igloo, into the ring, 

Give your partner a great big 
swing. 

Swing and swing and swing 
and swing; 

Swing around, yes, everybody 
swing!” 

By the time they had watched 
the head couple go through the 
dance once the entire crowd 
could hardly wait to try it. 

“All right, here we go! First 
couple out to the couple at your 
right——” 

And the dance was under 
way! And what a dance it was! 


They will always talk about that 
(Please turn to page 20) 
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NDY gently cleaned and dried the scratch 
on Haakan’s ear. 

When he was putting the big white rabbit 
back into his hutch Haaken suddenly drew up 
his hind legs and kicked so hard that he shot out 
of Andy’s arms. He hit the ground running, his 
fluff of tail bobbing tantalizingly as he raced to- 
ward the dry brown brush on the far side of the 
fence. Haakan was running away, and Andy had 
only two hours to get to the Roost and the 
Spartans’ Thanksgiving party! 

“Haakan!” Andy cried. “Come, Haakan!” 

Usually the rabbit obeyed. This time he 
seemed not to hear. Andy started after him. 

The rabbit reached the fence and dodged 
under it, making for the weed-choked gully along 
the highway. Andy lost time as he circled for 
the gate, where he met his friend Chink com- 
ing in. 

“What's the hurry?” Chink asked with a grin. 
“The Roost’s not open yet.” 

“Huh!” Andy grunted. “I may not get there 
at all. Thanksgiving or not, I won't feel very 
thankful if I can’t get Haakan back in his hutch. 
He’s running away!” 

“Tl help catch him,” Chink offered. 

Andy accepted eagerly. “Go along the 
shoulder of the highway, will you? So he can’t 
cross it. There are too many dogs on the other 


side to suit me. I'll stay here. If I can get close . 


enough, maybe I can coax him to stop when he’s 
had his run.” 

Haakan moved fast. A hundred yards down 
the highway they lost sight of his flickering 
white body in a dense tangle of underbrush. 

“That rabbit’s a nuisance!” Chink declared 
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Andy and 
the Snag 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1952 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Picture by Florence McCurdy 


with a scowl. “It would serve him right 
if Sutton’s old dog Tom-Tom gave him 
a good scare.” 

“If Tom-Tom knew he was out, he might 

give him more than a scare,” Andy said gravely. 
“He's chased Haakan a lot and he’s wild to get 
him.” 

“Look, Chink!” He pointed down the high- 
way to a long-legged boy who was striding to- 
ward them. “Here comes Morry Dalton. Maybe 
he’s seen Haakan.” 

Morry, who was often in mischief with Zip 
Holiday and his bunch, was alone. He carried 
a basket over one arm. 

“Hi!” Andy called. “Did you see my white 
rabbit 

“Sure,” Morry answered. “He’s in the culvert, 
taking the short cut to Sutton’s new peach 
orchard, I guess. Rabbits like peach bark.” 

“Why didn’t you catch him?” Chink asked. 
“It would’ve been easy when he was in the drain- 

ipe. 
Didn't have time, ’Morry answered airily. 
“I’m going to make some money. I got an order 
for a basket of bittersweet.” 

“Isn’t it late for bittersweet?” Chink asked. 

“It may be late, but the weather hasn’t been 
cold enough to hurt it,” said Morry. “I know 
where there’s a lot.” 

He passed them, and they hurried toward the 
culvert, hoping to find Haakan loafing about 
some root or savory bit of bark. In the cin at 
one end they saw tracks, but peering into the 
pipe, they found no Haakan. 

“Morry could have blocked one end with his 
basket and waited for Haakan to come out the 


other,” said Chink. ‘‘He doesn’t care how much 
you worry.” 
“Maybe,” said Andy. ‘Grandfather says there 
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are two kinds of people. The first kind 
loves nothing but themselves. The second 
loves others enough to help them, even 
if it hurts. Anyway, Morry’s got some- 
thing besides me on his mind.” 

“He’s plain selfish,” said Chink. 

The boys scrambled to the other end 
of the culvert. They found signs that 
Haakan had been there; but no Haakan. 

“If he gets to Sutton’s and nibbles the 
bark on any of the young trees,” Andy 
said anxiously, “it may kill them. And if 
Tom-Tom finds him——” 

He was too worried to finish. 

“Maybe you ought to go on to the party, 
Chink,” he suggested. “It might take me 
the rest of the afternoon to get Haakan.” 

“No!” said Chink. “I wouldn’t have any fun. 
I'd think of you out here hunting your rabbit 
and needing help. Listen!” 

Dimly they heard the distant barking of dogs. 
Andy gulped miserably. 

“It’s O.K.,” Chink consoled him. ‘Those dogs 
are a long way to the west. Haakan couldn't 
have gone that far.” 

“I guess you're right,” Andy said. 
hurry.” 

They jogged on, searching all the way for 
some sign that would guide them to Haakan. 

When they reached Sutton’s new orchard 
they saw him, sitting on his hind legs and sniffing 
up and down a tender young tree trunk as if 
hunting the best place to tear at it with his strong 
teeth. 

“Let’s talk quietly and walk toward him. Act 
like we're not paying any attention to him so 
he'll think we'll walk past him,” Andy suggested. 
“If he doesn’t get afraid of us, I think I can reach 
down and pick him up.” 

When Haakan heard them coming he stiffened, 
stopped sniffing, and rolled his round pink eyes 
at them. Then, evidently satisfied that they were 
not after him, he went back to his stretching and 
sniffing. 

Chink chuckled. “It’s going to work!” 

Andy nodded. “I can hook my arms under his 
front legs if he’ll stay like that.” 

The rabbit did not like that! He dropped 
away from the tree. Andy threw himself on 
Haakan as though the rabbit were a foothball. 
Chink circled to head him off if he escaped. But 
Andy’s arms locked around the soft-white body. 

He scrambled up with Haakan held against 


Morry Dalton hung there, shouting for help. 


him. Gently the rabbit nosed him under the 
chin, as if to say, “Didn’t we have fun?” 

Andy grinned. “You don’t fool me, old fel- 
low!” he said. “You'll jump again if I give you 
the chance. But you're going back to your hutch 
so the dogs won’t get you and I can go to the 


party.” 

Chink glanced at his wrist watch. “We'll have 
to hurry!’ he said. 

“You go on,” said Andy. “I can get him back 
alone. And thanks a million!” 

Chink shrugged. “I didn’t do anything. But 
I'll go with you. He’s not safe till he’s home 
again.” 

They took a short cut through the Hanlevy 
farm. Going downhill toward a dry creek bed, 
they rounded a clump of boulders and heard 
hoarse cries ahead. Hurrying on, they saw a 
line of wild-cherry trees along the far side of the 
creek. The cries came from the last one on their 
left. Its branches whipped with the struggles of 
someone trapped in it. The tree itself and the 
ground under it were bright with bittersweet. 
Morty Dalton had climbed the tree and stripped 
off some of the finer sprays. Then, as he was 
coming down, he fell. A snag tore through the 
back of his trousers, hooked up under his belt, 
and held him hanging there, shouting for help 
and threshing about in a mad effort to free him- 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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“ST ’M going to Arizona,” sang Tommy. “Hip- 
hurray! I'm going to Uncle Larry’s ranch 
to spend Thanksgiving Day. I'll see cowboys 
and roundups and have just lots of fun; I won't 
even need a coat; it’s warm there in the sun.” 

He had never been up in a plane and he could 
hardly wait till he was at the airport stepping 
through the tall wire gate. 

-He shook his father’s big, warm hand and 
kissed his mother’s cheek. ‘‘Good-by,” he said. 
“Tll miss you, but I'll just be gone a week.” 

“Zzz-z2zz," the plane was moving. Now he was 
in the air; the cars and houses looked like toys— 
white clouds were everywhere. ‘They look like 
drifted snow,” he thought, and then he settled 
down, and soon the big plane landed in a sunny 
western town. 

His uncle Larry met him. “I’m so glad you're 
here,” he said. “I hope you feel real peppy, for 
there’s a busy week ahead.” 

They skimmed across the desert in Uncle 
Larry's car, and Tommy was surprised to find 
that he could see so far. Giant cacti, tall and still, 
were standing here and there, their thorny arms 
raised heavenward as if in silent prayer. 

And when at last they reached the ranch he 
found, to his surprise, a spotted pony standing 
there; one just about his size. ““He’s yours,” said 
Uncle Larry. “Of course, we'll keep him here, 
but you can come and play with him and ride 
him every year.” 
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PANTS 
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His aunt Sue kissed his cheek and said, “And 
here are cowboy suits, a beaded belt, a bowie 
knife, and a fancy pair of boots.” 

“Thank you, both,” said Tommy, climbing on 
the pony’s back. “I rode one in the city once, 
round and round a track.” 

The cowboys came and watched him; one even 
called him pal, and they helped him put the pony 
in his uncle's big corral. 

Next morning after breakfast he just simply 
could not wait till he put Spotty’s saddle on and 
rode out through the gate. He took along his 
bowie knife, his rope, and water gun. “T’'ll play 
I’m chasing Indians,” he thought, “and I'll have 
some fun. There are Indians all around,” he 
cried. “I think I'll scalp a few.” He stabbed a 
giant cactus, then yelled: “Ouch! It stabbed me, 
too.” 

He jumped back on his pony, then went clip- 
clop on his way. He said, “I'll get an Indian if 
I have to hunt all day.” 

Then he saw peeping from behind a small, 
green juniper tree two big, bright eyes. He 
stopped and looked—what could it ever be? 
An Indian—a little boy about his size—oh dear! 
His heart went thump-thump. Could there be an 
Indian village near? He hid his knife, then stam- 
mered, ‘“‘How!” 
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“Umm—pants look very sad.” He brushed the ~ 


“I’m OK., how are you?” the Indian smiled. 
“I go to school and I speak English, too.” 

Tommy was embarrassed. He rubbed his 
pony’s head. “My name is Tommy Anderson; 
and what’s your name?” he said. 

“My name is Teddy Sit-Still, and I call you 
Happy-Pants, for on your pony you not sit, you 
shake and bounce and dance.” 

“And you're called Teddy Sit-Still because you 
sit so still?” asked Tommy. 

“Yes,” said Teddy, “yes—I lazy, like a hill. 
I get my pony, I ride, too.” He smiled a happy 
smile. He crossed a hill, then galloped back in 


just a little while easily and gracefully, he and 


his pony one a flash of joyous life beneath the 
Arizona sun. 

Tommy nudged his pony. He thought: “T'll 
tide fast, too. I'll just show Teddy I can do 
whatever he can do.” 

Spotty ran ker-zoom, then plunk!—came to a 
sudden stop, his foot inside a gopher hole, and 
down he went ker-plop! Tommy turned a somer- 


. sault and with a startled frown he swished right 


over Spotty’s head and landed sitting down. 

Teddy hurried to his side and helped him to 
his feet. “Don’t you like pony’s back?” he asked. 
“Then why you change your seat?” 

Tommy smiled as best he could, then slowly 
shook his head. “‘I tried to show off,” he replied, 
“and I fell off, instead.” 

“Not Happy-Pants, now,” Teddy said. 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


dirt off carefully. “I help make pants look glad.” 

They heard a squeak down in the hole. A 
gopher’s head popped out and looked around 
as if to say, “Now what's all this about?” 

“Let's capture him,” said Tommy as they 
watched him disappear. 

“All animals my brother; he happier right 
here,” said Teddy. “But I give you ring. You 
wear it, think of me; it has blue set, like desert 
sky; it fit your finger—see ?” 

“Thank you, Teddy,” Tommy said. “I've 
something for you, too; see, it’s a water gun— 
I hope you like it as I do.” 

He handed it to Teddy. Teddy smiled, then 
smiled some more. Tommy thought, ““He’s never 
seen a water gun before.” . 

“Let's meet here every day,” he said, “and ride 
and talk and play—except tomorrow,” Tommy 
paused for that’s Thanksgiving Day, a special 
day for thankfulness, but, Teddy, you know 
what? Although I’m really thankful for just 
everything I’ve got—my parents and my pony, 
Uncle Larry and Aunt Sue—I’m especially 
thankful for a nice, new friend like you.” 

He slowly climbed on Spotty’s back, and with 
a long, deep sigh he eased himself down care- 
fully, then grinned and said: “Good-by. I wish 
I had a pillow. I'll sit easy for a while.” 

“See you soon, Unhappy-Pants,” said Teddy 
with a smile. 
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By Bula Hahn 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


The 


VEN two thousand years 
ago the world was old, 


and men longed and searched 
for a better way of life then, just as they do now. 
The Old Testament tells us many stories of the 
efforts men made to bring peace, happiness, and 
prosperity into their lives. It tells us, too, of their 
disappointments, their defeats, and their failures. 

In that olden time God spoke to the great and 
good man Moses. Then Moses at God’s bidding, 
gave to the people God’s laws—or the Ten 
Commandments, as we have learned to know 
them. Moses explained that God is Spirit and 
can be worshiped only in spirit. And the first 
law or commandment is ‘Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me.” 

Since God is Spirit, He has no bodily form; 
therefore, we cannot picture Him as a person. 
The second commandment is ‘“Thou shalt not 
make unto thee a graven image nor any likeness 
of anything in the heavens, on the earth, or in 
the sea, and bow down and worship it.” 

There is power in God’s name. Good deeds 
may be accomplished, great healings may be re- 
ceived when we ask in God’s name. God wants 
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us to use His name only when we use His power 
for good. The third commandment is “Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain. 

The fourth commandment is “Six days shalt 
thou labor and do thy work, but the seventh day 
is the Lord’s day.” This is a wise law that has 
been proved over and over. The Sabbath or 
Lord’s day is a day when people can know God 
in the quietness of rested minds and bodies, in 
thankfulness and love of heart. 

God’s laws are for children as well as for 
adults. The fifth commandment is “Honor thy 
father and thy mother.”’ A child who honors his 
father and mother is an obedient child. God's 
promise to such a child is “Your days shall be 
long in the land.” 

God is life. All life belongs to God. And God 
alone can give life. The sixth commandment is 
“Thou shalt not kill.” 

The seventh commandment is “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery.” The meaning of adultery is 
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to mix that which is impure 
with that which is pure. One of 
the most common forms of 
adulteration is the mixing of 
pure thoughts with impure 
thoughts. Pure thoughts insure 
pure and good actions. 

God is the giver of all things. 
If we feel that we lack some- 
thing, we should look to God, 
the source of all there is. Tak- 
ing what belongs to another 
does not supply our lack or 
need. It only increases our need 


Prudence 
By Martha Smock 


If when I’m walking down a 
street 

A strange and barking dog I 
meet, 5 

I’m not afraid; he won’t hurt 


me, 
For that’s the way dogs talk, 
you see. 
But I leave him alone and go 
my way; 


dant and plentiful, and for 
many years the nation had 
known peace and plenty. 


Isaiah was a humble, thought- - 


ful man and wise. And God, 
knowing Isaiah’s heart, ap- 
peared to him one day in a 
vision. Standing there in the 
presence of God, Isaiah realized 
how indifferent to the suffer- 
ings of others and how proud 
he and the rest of the people 
had become, how wicked in 
their neglect of spiritual things. 


of God.’ The eighth command- We'll meet again some other tye knew then that it was their 


ment is “Thou shalt not steal.” day. 

The ninth commandment is 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor.” To bear false witness is to speak an un- 
truth about another person. 

“Thou shalt not covet another’s property” is 
the tenth and last commandment. Property is 
something that belongs to a person, such as a 
book, a house, etc. And God gave this law be- 
cause He knew that the time and effort spent in 
wishing for something belonging to another is 
wasted. The same time spent in thanking God for 


our own good will bring rich blessings to all of 


us. 

As long as the people followed the laws 
known as the ten commandments they were 
happy and prosperous. In all the years since 
Moses’ time no better laws have been found. 
God has given other laws since then, but in no 
way has He lessened the importance of the Ten 
Commandments. 


Why, then, with these wonderful and good 
laws was the way dark? It was because the people 
of Judah had forgotten God’s laws during the 
good years. They copied the customs and ways 
of the wealthy heathen nations. They built many 
altars on which they burned animal sacrifices. 
But even while they did all this, their own poor 
and needy were abused and neglected. The pros- 


-perous citizens were cold and haughty rather 


than kind and charitable. 

There was in the city of Jerusalem in the land 
of Judah a man named Isaiah. He was an edu- 
cated businessman, married, with a family. He 
knew that things were not well with many people 
and much of the country. He knew, too, that 


there had been a time when Judah received and . 


enjoyed rich blessings. Harvests had been abun- 


own wrongdoings that had 

brought trouble and danger to 
their nation. It was not the enemies outside their 
borders that they needed to fear but the evil, vain 
thoughts in their own minds and the coldness of 
their own hearts. 

When a person does not have the love of God 
in his own heart sorrow will surely overtake 
him: When the people of a nation do not have 
the love of God in their hearts trouble will surely 
overtake that nation. Only when people love 
God and earnestly try to express His goodness 
can they find lasting happiness. . 

Because of their neglect, trouble had come 
upon Judah. In his vision, there in the presence 
of God, Isaiah thought of all the people in his 
beloved country. If only they could see and know 
God as he now saw and knew Him! If only they 
could be told of God’s goodness and mercy! 


A voice from heaven asked: “Who will go to 


them ? Whom shall I send ?” 

Quickly Isaiah answered, “I am here, Lord; 
send me.” 

Then the voice from heaven said to him, “Go 
and tell this people.” 


God had chosen him personally to do His 
work! With this greater work to do Isaiah did 
not return to his business. He went to the people 
in the Temple, in the lanes, in the streets, on 
the highways. “God cares nothing for your 
called assemblies, your appointed feasts, your 
new-moon observances,” 
long weary of these meaningless forms. He wants: 
you to cease to do evil and learn to do good.” 

Isaiah never tired of telling the people of 
God’s love. He explained God's laws and com 
mandments, His promises. He never forgot that 
he had stood face (Please turn to page 24) 
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There was a lif Teds 
All cuddly-idly | 
He left the otftoys 
- And went tee the 


He climbed upfthe 
And gallopepr av 
Over hill and@r dal 
He rode tillfeak ¢ 


He went to seqe kin 
And got theout « 
And asked thetto th 
For some malad 


Then he jumpqupor 
And gallopaput 
For he must tick | 
Before the @ grey 


And even totlivery 
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By laine Long 


was ali Teddy bear 
cuddlyidly brown; 
ft the otftoys one night 
1 went t¢e the town. 


imbed upthe rocking horse 
1 gallopqar away. 

hill and@r dale 

rode tillfak of day. 


ent to sige king and queen 
d got thdout of bed 
asked thetto the kitchen 


- some malade and bread. 


he jumpgupon his horse 
d gallop@put of sight, 
e must home again 
fore the @ grew light! 


even totiivery day 

e king aqueen, ’t is said, 
ooking tthe Teddy bear 
at got th out of bed! 
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Words by Music by 
Katy McCulley Jeannette Axelson 
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We thank Thee, Lord, for fam - i - ly, . For 
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We thank Theo for~ this won - drous world; 


That Heavenly Jeep 
(Continued from page 11) 
night in the village. No one 


had ever heard a fiddle sing 
tunes the way Uncle Pinck’s did! 
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Finally after an hour and a 
half Mommy slipped up to the 
jeep. “Uncle Pinck, you're 
bound to be worn out! Rest a 
bit now!” 

-““Why, honey,” Uncle Pinck 


twinkled at Mommy, “I have 
never had so much fun in all my 
eighty-five years! Playing for 
a square dance, sitting in a 
jeep!” And he waved to John 
Rogers. “Let’s do ‘Birdie in the 
Cage’ next!” 
“ “Birdie in the Cage,’ ” John 
shouted. “Take your partners.” 
And as the music started its 
rhythmic pattern, the voice of 
the caller boomed out: 
“First couple out to the couple 
at the right! 
A birdie in a cage and three 
hands round; 
The bird hops out, and the 
crow hops in; 
The crow hops out, and the 
bird hops in; 
The bird hops out and all 
circle again. 
Now do-si-do, with the gent 
you know. 


One more change and there's 


your beau. 

Balance four in the middle of 
the floor, 

Swing your honey like swing- 
ing on a gate, 

Swing her round till she yells 
wait.” 


After this had been repeated 


three times Daddy insisted that — 


they have intermission. ‘Uncle 
Pinck’s got to catch his breath!” 
he declared. 

“I think the dancers need 
breath worse than I do!” re- 
marked Uncle Pinck as he sur- 
veyed the flushed and gasping 
crowd that had just finished 
“Birdie in the Cage.” 

Jack and Ted were doing a 
thriving business with the sand- 
wiches and drinks. “I just wish 
we'd made another basket of 
sandwiches!” Jack whispered to 
Mommy. 

“‘Never mind,’’ Mommy 
whispered back. “We've just 
counted the money and we've 
got enough to finish the jeep 
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fund with twenty-eight dollars 
to spare!” 

“So the jeep’s ours!” Jack 
gave his whistle. 

“The jeep is ours!” Mommy 
gave him a quick bear hug. 

Jack hurried over with sand- 
wiches for the musicians. ‘And, 
Uncle Pinck, we've made 
enough and to spare to finish 
the jeep fund. It’s ours! This 
beautiful jeep!’’ Then he 
grinned, “Jill calls it her heav- 
enly jeep!” 

After fifteen minutes of pant- 
ing, and cooling off, the dancers 
were ready to begin again. 

““Grapevine Twist,’” an- 
nounced John Rogers. The part- 
ners formed the circle, the 
music started, and they were 
off again: 

“Take that lady by the wrist, 


Go round that lady with a- 


grapevine twist——” 

It was well after eleven 
o'clock when Daddy said posi- 
tively that this must be the last 
dance. “It just isn’t fair to keep 
Uncle Pinck playing all night!” 

So the crowd agreed reluc- 
tantly that this would be the 
last one. And as the dance was 
finished, John Rogers ended 
with the final call: 

“Ladies leave the floor, and the 
gents all foller! 
Thank the fiddler and kiss the 
caller!” 

Everyone crowded around the 
red jeep—the Franklin’s jeep— 
to tell Uncle Pinck that this was 
the best square dance that had 
ever been given in the whole 


-country! 


“Shucks! In the whole State!” 
said Mr. Winfield. “We never 
will forget this, Uncle Pinck!” 
he declared, “‘and just wait till 
you see the write-up I give you 
in the Friday paper!” 

Just then Mr. Grover stepped 
up before the crowd. “I just 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Father, bless this special day 
Of nationwide thanksgiv- 
ing; 
We're grateful for our home 
and food, 
For all the joys of living. 


want to announce that this is 
now the Franklin’s red jeep! 
The youngsters have just 
finished buying it!” 

Cheers rang out from the 
crowd. “Good for the Franklin 
twins!” boomed Mr. Ferguson. 
“And for their boarder, too!” 

The crowd began to thin out. 
Mr. Grover put the top to the 
jeep up and backed it slowly out 
into the street. Through it all 
Uncle Pinck sat proudly in the 
front seat. 

“You twins and Ted are go- 
ing with us, aren’t you?” Mr. 
Grover called. 

“Yes, they’re going,” Mom- 
my called. “They can make up 
tomorrow for the sleep they 
lose tonight.” 

The three piled in the back. 
Mark, Lawson, and John Rogers 
were going back in Mark’s car. 

Smoothly, smoothly, the little 
jeep sped over the paved road. 
Then as they hit the bumpy 
road, it bounced along easily. 
Finally, they passed the Burnett 
place and hit the wagon trail up 
to Uncle Pinck’s place. 

“Do you think she'll make 
it?” Uncle Pinck clutched his 
fiddle and looked anxiously at 
Mr. Grover. 

“Just you watch!” said Mr. 
Grover as he switched to the 
four-wheel drive. And up the 
mountain they went! 

The twins and Ted hung on 
for dear life—“Just to keep 
from falling out the back, it 


was so steep,” Ted told his 
mother later. The lights from 
the jeep shone true and clear, — 
lighting up the mountainside 
far ahead. And the red jeep 
sped to the top like a race horse 
in the last stretch! They pulled 
up in front of Uncle Pinck’s 
little log home with a flourish. 

“Yippee!” the old man called 
as he waved his fiddle in the 
air. “I wouldn’t have missed 
that for a pretty!” 

“Well, it’s with the compli- 
ments of the Franklins,” Mr. 
Grover declared. “This is their 
jeep now.” 

““Oh, thank you, Uncle 
Pinck!” the ‘children called out 
to the little old man as he 
stood on the steps of his house 
holding his fiddle. ““We couldn’t 
have ever got the jeep without 
your help!” 

“Come to see me,” Uncle 
Pinck urged. ““Trip’s no trouble 
now you've got the jeep.” 

“We will,” they promised. 
“Just as soon as Daddy’s leg 
gets so he can drive.” 

“What about you, Son?” 
Uncle Pinck turned to Ted. 
“You leaving soon?” 

“Yes, sir,” Ted replied. 
“But my mother has already 
said that we'll come again next 
year and spend the summer. 
See you then, sir!”’ 

Mr. Grover turned the jeep 
so that it was headed down the 
mountain. 

‘““Good-by,”’ called Jill. 
“Thank you for helping us get 
our heavenly jeep!” 

And as the little red jeep be- 
gan to ease slowly down the 
steep slope, they heard a merry 
laugh. “Heavenly jeep!” Uncle 
Pinck chuckled. “I declare, I. 
believe she could almost make 
it to heaven with that four- 
wheel drive!” 


(The End) 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Cranberry Tarts for Eight People 


“Let’s make cranberry tarts today,’ Mrs. White suggested. 
“Then maybe you can fix a dessert for your Thanksgiving 
dinners.” 

“Oh, let’s do!” the children all agreed. 

“All right. We'll make the tart shells first, then the filling. 
Larry, will you grease the muffin pan while we start on the pastry ? 
I'll light the oven and set it at 450 degrees. Besides a muffin pan 
for eight tarts, we'll need a mixing bowl, a measuring cup, flour 
sifter, pastry blender, rolling pin, a knife and a fork, a breadboard, 
a dish measuring five inches across, and measuring spoons, and 
11/4 cups of flour, 14 teaspoon of salt, 14 cup of shortening, and 
4 to 5 tablespoons of cold water. 

“Anne, will you please sift some flour then measure out a 
cup and a half into this bowl and add the salt. Susan may cut in 
the shortening with the pastry blender until the pieces are the 
size of peas. Add the cold water by teaspoonfuls, tossing the mix- 
ture with the fork until all the flourcoated bits of fat are barely 
dampened. 

Now press the dough into a ball. 

“Larry, you may dust the rolling pin with flour and roll the 
pastry. Work on the breadboard and roll the dough thin. Now you 
may place the little dish upside down on the dough, Anne, and 
cut around it. Fit these circles into the muffin pan, pressing out 
the air bubbles. Turn the edges under and ‘flute’ them by pressing 
the dough between the thumb and forefinger of one hand and the 
forefinger of your other hand.” 

“Are the shells ready now?” Larry inquired. 

“Yes. Now we'll make the filling. We'll use a measuring cup, 
a nutcracker and pick, a mixing bowl, a food chopper with a 
medium blade, 2 cups of raw cranberries, 14 cup of seedless raisins, 
1 cup of chopped walnut meats, and 1/4 cup of sugar. 

“Larry may crack the walnuts, pick out the nut meats, and 
chop them. Measure out 1 cupful. Susan, please pick over the 
cranberries and wash them. Measure out two cups. Anne, we'll 
need 1/, cup of raisins. 

“We'll grind the raisins and cranberries, using the medium 
blade, in the food chopper. After they're ground we'll add the 


nuts and sugar and mix.” 
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“Shall we fill the tart shells 
and bake them now, Mother?” 
Susan asked. 

“Yes. They should bake at 
450 degrees for fifteen min- 
utes.” 

“That wasn't hard, Mrs, 
White,” Anne said. “Now we 
can help our mothers with 
Thanksgiving dinner.” 


Andy and the Snag 


(Continued from page 13) 


self. But he was held firmly in 
the mist of the bright-orange 
berries of the bittersweet, 
among the harsh bare branches 
of the wild cherry. 

“Hey, you fellows!” he cried 
when he caught sight of Andy 
and Chink. ‘Help me down.” 

“Sure,” Andy answered, but 
Chink grinned. 

“Maybe we shouldn't,” he 
said to Andy. ‘We're as busy as 
he was when he left your rabbit 
in the culvert. You've got to get 
Haakan back to his hutch so you 
can go to the party, and I don't 
want to get dirty. I’m going, 
too. He'll tear loose if he kicks 
hard enough.” 

The speech was long for 
Chink. As he talked, changes 
passed over Morry’s face. After 
hope came doubt, then despera- 
tion, but not embarrassment or 
shame. 

In spite of himself Andy 
smiled at Chink’s little lesson, 
but he shook his head. 

‘“Let’s see what we can do,” 
he said. 

_ “Just so you don’t let Haakan 
get away,” Chink warned him. 

Andy began circling the tree, 
studying the way the broken 
branch had snagged into 
Morry’s clothing. 

“Chink,” he said anxiously, 
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“can you climb up there beside 
him?” 

“Sure,” ‘said Chink. “If I 
want to.” 

“Please,” said Morry. “Don’t 
let me hang here forever!” 

“When you get up there,” 
said Andy, “I'll stand under 
him, and he can put a foot on 
each of my shoulders. That may 
lift him high enough for you to 


force his trousers over the top 


of the snag.” 

Chink stalked to the tree as 
though reluctant to help, but 
Andy knew that he was only 
reminding Morry that he had 
not helped with Haakan. 

Andy was not tall enough. 
Above him, Chink struggled, 
but he could not get the snag 
out of the back of Morry’s 
trousers. Andy stretched as tall 
as he could. He felt Haakan 
wriggle against him, and his 
arms tightened around his rab- 
bit. Haakan would jump free 
again if he got the chance. 

“I give up,” Chink panted. 

Again Andy studied the tree. 

“Morry,” he said, “catch hold 
of that little limb above you 
when I get under you again. 
Pull up as far as you can. If 
you have to, put a foot on my 
head. That ought to give your 
trousers enough slack so Chink 
can get you loose.” 

This time Andy’s plan 
worked. Soon Morry was on the 
ground, and Chink | jumped 
down beside them. 

“Aw, thanks, fellows!’ Morry 
said as he began picking up 


sprays of bittersweet. “I'd sure 


been in a fix if you hadn’t come. 
Thanks a lot!” 

“It’s O.K.,” said Andy. 

He started on with Haakan 
in his arms, and the rabbit’s fur 
was soft against his cheek. 

“Sure, it’s O.K.,” said Chink, 
and he followed Andy. 
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Foil Tea Tiles 


By Glenn Morgan 


| eager aluminum foil you can make very attractive hot-pan 
holders, or tea tiles, for Christmas presents. Perhaps your 
teacher will want to have the whole class make them. 

With a saw cut 51/-inch squares from wallboard. With scissors 


cut from cardboard, holly berries and leaves, as shown in A and 
B. Arrange these leaves and berries on your square of wallboard, 
then paste them in place. Cover the square with a 111/4-inch square 
of foil. Fold the foil over neatly and seal with a little strip of 


cellophane tape (see C). 


Rub your fingers carefully over the top of your tile, so that the 


design will stand out. 


Perhaps you will want to make your own design. There are 
many designs to choose from at Christmas time. Bells, holly 
wreaths, poinsettas, and candles are all good. 


“Poor old Morry!” said Andy. 

“Sure,” Chink repeated. 
“Poor old Morry! He thanks 
us, but he doesn’t offer to split 
the money he’s going to get for 
the bittersweet. He'll be a rich 
man someday.” 

“We don’t want any split,” 
said Andy. “And I wouldn't 
change the way we feel about 
things for all the money he may 
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get. Would you, Chink?” 

“I don’t know,’’ Chink 
growled. Then he grinned. 
“That's not true, Andy. The 
way we feel connects up with 
all the fun we have—like being 
Spartans and doing the things 
Spartans do. You know what I 
mean. 

“Sure, I know what you 
mean,” said Andy. 


He was smiling when he put 
Haakan in his hutch and hur- 
ried in to get ready for the 
Spartan’s Thanksgiving party, 
Each year he found he had lots 
to be thankful for. 


The Way Was Dark 


(Continued from page 17) 


to face with God. And his mes- 
sage was the most wonderful 
that the people had yet re- 
ceived. “If you are sincere, sorry 
for past evil ways, willing to be 
guided by God's love, God will 
again give you the good of the 
land, and you need fear no 
other nation,” he said. 
To the people Isaiah had be- 
come a beloved prophet. He 
told them, “The Lord will send 
a Savior to the world. A Savior 
who will show the people how 
better to live; a Savior to make 
brighter the way. On his 
shoulders will rest a new king- 
dom, and of this kingdom there 
shall be no end. He shall be 
called Counselor and Prince of 
Peace.” 

(December WEE. WIsDOM 

will tell of the fulfillment 

of Isaiah’s prophecy.) 


First Prize 
(Continued from page 8) 


they crowded around Linda and 
Karen. For the first time since 
Linda had come to the new 
school she was in the center of 
a clamoring group of boys and 
girls. All her disappointment 
faded. Why, this was just like 
the old school. She had friends. 
She even had a very special 
friend to walk home from school 
and share everything with. That 
was surely better than the love- 
liest book in the world. . 


| 


: am alive, joyous, and 
unafraid, for my faith in 
God is strong, 


4 


In this new day I shall 
seek to find the good in 
others and watch for an 
opportunity to help 
those who need help. 


- 
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Field-Corn Flower 


By Joanne Dee 


Re dried field corn and cornhusks you can make a table 
decoration to be used all fall. This bouquet is very nice for 
Thanksgiving. 

Several ears of corn will be all you need plus a little wire and 
some thread. With a saw slice your ears of corn so that you have 
little wheels that make you think of zinnias. If you are not used 
to a saw, let Father do that part for you, then you do the rest. 
Your wheels should have two or three rows of corn on them. 
Some of the corn pops off while sawing, so cut more than you 
need and select the nicest ones for your flowers. 

Push one end of a six-inch piece of wire into the center of the 
wheel and twist a long narrow strip of cornhusk around the stem 
if the wire needs to be covered. For shorter flower stems pipe- 
cleaner wire is strong enough. Leaves are cut from the husks. 
Use either small leaves parted along the stem or cut tulip-shaped 
leaves and tie at the base of the wire with thread. 

Cornhusks roses can be made by cutting petals in two sizes, 
as shown in C. Make about seven small ones and about five larger 
ones. Roll the edge of the larger ones over a pencil to make the 
petals curve back. Cut all petals and leaves so that the grain or 
lines of the husks run lengthwise to prevent:splitting. 

Fold a husk in half and roll to make the center of your rose 
(see D), then put the small petals around the rose center. Have 
each petal lap over the one before. Add the largér petals and wrap 
and tie with thread. 

With a little practice you will be able to make lovely flowers. 
Select the prettiest ones for your bouquet. A few small cattails 
make your bouquet more attractive. 
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The Terrible Turkins 


(Continued from page 6) 


“Tm going to stay and 
watch,” said Joe. “I'll laugh 
when she bites that pepper!” 

Molly’s eyes were wide and 
misty. Nancy did not know 
whether she was afraid that her 
brother was right and there 
might be pepper in the pies or 
that she was ashamed of him. 

To help her, Nancy said, 
“Choose which ‘one you want, 
Molly.” 

Molly chose hers, and Nancy 
took the first bite quickly to 
reassure the Turkins; and as 
she ate, she saw the triumph 
fade from Joe’s face. Before 
she finished he was looking 
longingly at the last bite of 
Molly’s pie. 

“That was good,” Molly 
said. made them?” 

“T did,” 
day soon we can make pies to- 
gether, now that we're friends.” 


“Can neighbors be friends?” 
Molly asked wonderingly. 
“None of ours ever brought us 

ie.” 

“Folks down the holler from 
us stole our pigs,” said Joe. 
“Folks on the ridge got into 
our mélon patch. That was all 
the “neighbors we had.” 

Nancy felt sorry for Joe and 


Molly. She said: “We're differ-. 


ent here. Come over and see. 
My brother Gregg and three of 
our friends are pitching base- 
balls at a target in our base- 
ment. We can play table tennis. 
And after while we'll have 
more pie.” 

come,” 
promptly. 

Joe tossed his dark head and 
laughed. “If I poked my nose 
inside that door, that gang’d 
tear it off!” 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland ‘Rexroth 


UST: ABOUT the time you 
WeEE Wispom boys and 
girls will be reading this issue 
of the magazine, the men and 
women of the United States will 


be casting their votes to elect 


the next President of the United 
States of America. Then, in 
January, 1953, our new Presi- 
dent will take office and make 
his home for the next four years 
in the building that is pictured 
on the two stamps we illustrate: 
the Executive Mansion, also 
known as the White House. 
The White House is a two- 
story stone building’ and stands 
at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue in 
the City of Washington. It is 
the official home of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
Soon after he took office in 
1789, George Washington, our 
first President,: asked the Con- 
gress to provide for an official 
home for the’ President to live 


in during his term of office. The 


Congress invited artists and 
architects to submit plans for 
the building, and those of James 
Hoban were judged 'the best. In 
1792; the building was begun, 
and the cornerstone was laid by 
President Washington. 

The construction work took 


many months, and not until 
1800 was enough of the build- 
ing ready so that President John 
Adams could move into it. As 
the years went on, the original 
building was finished. During 
Thomas Jefferson’s term the 
side wings were added to the 
main building. 

In the year 1814, during the 
War of 1812, the British sol- 
diers burned and partly de- 
stroyed the Executive Mansion 
in revenge for United States 
soldiers having destroyed York 
(now Toronto) the winter be- 
fore. 

After the war ended, the 
original designer James Hoban 
was employed to rebuild and 
remodel the building. The orig- 
inal buff color of the stone had 
been badly stained by the smoke 
and flame during the fire, and 
to cover up the stains Hoban 
had the stone painted white. 
The building has been kept 
painted white ever since 1818. 

The original cost of the 
building, as designed by Hoban, 
was two hundred thousand dol- 
lars; but so much has been 
added to it and so much has 
been spent in repairs and re- 
modeling that its cost now 
stands at about ten million dol- 
lars. The entire building was 
rebuilt and redecorated during 
President Truman’s term of of- 

(Please turn to inside back cover) 
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URELY every WEE WIsDoM 
reader will agree with Re- 
mona when you read her letter 
which appears below, and we 
are certain that each one of you 
is thoughtful and kind toward 
all God's creatures. Send your 
letters about your pets to WEE 
WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Mis- 
souri. 


Dear Editor: 1 enjoy WEE Wis- 
DOM, especially the page about other 


children’s pets. M is a horse 
named Polly. She fh ge a saddle 
horse, but I would not exchange 
her for the best saddle horse in the 
world. Daddy got her about four 
years ago and she was so thin that 
you could see where every bone was. 
I do not think God would want his 
people to treat any of his creatures 
so badly. We brought her home, 
cared for her, and she is happy 
here. I pray that all the WEE Wis- 
DOM readers treat their pets better 
than that—Remona Everett. 


WEE WISDOM 
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$1 a Year 
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Dear Editor: 1 like the pet page 
very much. I am writing about my 
four little ducklings. They are about 
two weeks old and very cute. I do 
- handle them often but when I 

o they always want to perch u 
get in my hair. They eat very fast. 
They like oatmeal, corn meal, and 
bread.—Nancy Marie Calman. 


The Terrible Turkins 


(Continued from page 26) 


“If you come as a friend, 
they'll treat you as a friend,” 
Nancy said earnestly. 

Joe shrugged. “I stay here 
with my snowballs. And those 
fellows better watch out!” 

“Silly!” said Molly, who 
looked pink and pretty and very 
happy as she followed Nancy 
home. 

Nancy was happy, too, about 
Molly, but discouraged about 
Joe. How was a person to be 
friends with anyone so suspi- 
cious and independent? 

“Don’t be mad at Joe,’ 
Molly said as they climbed the 
back steps. “He’s scared clear 
through—like I was before you 
came. He thinks -he’s got to 
show the other boys how tough 
he is so they won’t hurt him.” 

“I wish he wasn’t like .that,” 
said Nancy. “I wish he would 
be friendly.” 

“We've never had a friend 
or been one,” said Molly. “But 
I guess we can learn.” 

Nancy was putting pies on 
paper plates when Molly went 
to the window and began mo- 
tioning to. someone outside. It 
was Joe! He was at the Sander- 
son steps. He stood on one foot 
and then the other. Molly kept 
gesturing, and he kept shaking 
his head. Nancy could tell that 
he wanted to come in but would 
not. 

At that moment Mrs. Sander- 
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son came around the corner 
with her arms full of bundles. 
When she reached Joe a pack- 
age slid off the top, and he bent 
to pick it up. 

Nancy waited, breathless. 
Was he going to dart away 
with it? 

Her mother smiled at Joe. 

ancy could not hear what she 
said, but she knew her mother 
was thanking him for being 
helpful. He scuffed one boot 


through the snow, making long, © 


deep marks. He got very red 
and looked very embarrassed. 
But he climbed the steps and 
opened the door for Mrs. Sand- 
erson! 

In she came, smiling and 
confident. And Joe came in 
after her! 

She said brightly: “I've 
brought in our new neighbor 
Joe Turkin. I’m going to ask 
them all to have Thanksgiving 
dinner with us. Here, dear, un- 
load my bundles. Are the boys 
downstairs?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

Nancy put the bundles on the 
table. 

“This is Joe’s sister, Molly,” 
she said. “We're going to take 
pies downstairs and play table 
tennis. Will you come, too, 
Mother ?” 


She wanted her mother to be 
with them for that first im- 
portant moment when Joe came 
atmong the boys as a friend. 
Somehow she felt they would 
understand better if her mother 
introduced him. 

Down they went, the four of 
them, each carrying two small 
pumpkin pies. 

The boys stopped playing 
and stared, but Nancy need not 
have worried about Joe. They 
were too busy eating pie to pay 
much attention to him. And 

(Please turn to inside back cover) 


Magic with Words 


By Gregory Spooner 


Can you make a bird sing? Not 
always. But in this puzzle you can 
turn the word bird into the word 
sing in just four steps. Change just 
one letter in each row of the box, 
ne the meanings given at the 
side. 


BIRD 
To bandage 


The outer skin of watermelon 
Bell sound 
SING 


A Thanksgiving Rhyme 
By Rosalie W. Doss 


I am so thankful for many things, 
For furry beasts and birds with 


For my toys, books, and pets, 
For beautiful evening sun --- -, 


For cooling showers upon the earth, 
For jokes that make me laugh with 


For nourishing food and fresh air, 
For the neat, warm clothes I -- - -. 


For my parents’ kindness and love, 
For God’s blessings from -----. 


Number Fun 
By Laura Arlon 


There are --- pints in every quart, 

----- feet in every yard. 

You have ----- fingers on each 
hand. 

This puzzle isn’t hard. 

There are ----- days in every 
week. 

--- eyes in every face. 


Everybody has --- head. 

There’s --- winner in each race. 
Now, if each number is correct 
When this puzzle’s done, 

You will find the numbers 
Will add up to twenty-one. 


What Day? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


All of us help, 
Or anyhow try. 
There’s always pudding 
And salad pie. 


Grandma is here, 
Or an aunt or a cousin, 
And sometimes relatives 
By the dozen. 


We sit at the table, 
Each in his place; 
We bow our heads, 
And Father says grace. 


And then we eat. 
And laugh and are gay, 
"Cause this is another 


(Answers inside back cover) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


In this month of our national Thanksgiving holiday, let us each make 
a “thankful list.”” On ay of paper begin listing all that you are thank- 


ful and grateful for. Your list will grow and grow! You will find this 
such helpful, joyous fun that I believe you will want to make a “thank- 
ful list” for each month. At the very top of the page let’s each write this 
verse: 

“Our grateful hearts ‘just sing and sing, 

And we say, “Thank You, God, for everything.’ ” 

Members of the Good Words Booster Club are happy boys and 
gitls. The purpose of the club is to help boys and girls think good 
thoughts, speak good words, and do good deeds. Our club meetings are 
held each month on these pages, where we publish as many as we have 
room for of the letters we receive from Boosters. 

One need not be a subscriber for WEE WIsDOM in order to join the 
club, although we believe every member would enjoy a subscription. There 
are no club dues. If you should like to become a member, just write 
Barbara Benson, WEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and I shall be 


glad to mail you an application blank. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: 1 haveibeen trying 
to follow the club rules. The Prayer 
of Faith helps me a lot. I like the 
club very much and I am trying 
to be a good member. [| think it 
is fun to write,-to the secretary. 
Wee Wispom is the best magazine 
I have ever had.—Wallard. 

Receiving, readiig, and an- 
swering letters from good 
Boosters like you, Willard, is 
fun, too! The good stories in 
Wee Wispom do help us to 
radiate joy to all the world by 
our happy thoughts, happy 
smiles, happy words, and happy 
actions. 


Dear Barbara Benson: X shall tell 
you a small thing I did that made 
a big smile in my heart! At school, 
because it was a rainy day, a group 
of girls were to come into our class- 


30 November 


room instead of going outside for 
physical education. There were not 
enough chairs. Qne girl was left 
without one. I smiled and handed 
her my chair. It made me feel 
wonderful because I had done 
something thoughtful. A Booster’s 


. happy smile will travel many a 
mi 


e.—Suzanne. 

Reading your letter, Suzanne, 
made us feel happy, too! You 
are proving that the way to be 
happy is to be thoughtful of 
the needs of others. When we 
give a happy smile along with 
our kind act it causes everyone, 
including ourselves, to feel 
wonderful. 


Dear Barbara: 1 now live in the 
country ina new house. I like it 
very much. When I first came here 
I did not like the school. It was 


hard for me, hecause they had 
studied some work that I had not 
had. I asked God’s help and now 
I have learned the work they know 
and I like the school.—Dianne 
(Canada ). 

We liked your letter, Dianne. 
It helps us remember that learn- 
ing new things is fun when we 
let God help us. Always God 
is in our mind, helping us to 
study our lessons easily and 
quickly and to remember per- 
fectly all that we need to know. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have the very 
best report this month! About a 
year ago we started tithing our in- 
come. We had a box sitting on the 
top of the piano. In it we put one 
tenth of every bit that was brought 
into our possession. Erom this tithe 
we took the money for our church 
pledge, bank, and char- 
ities such as Christmas seals, and 
the like. About a month ago, we 
were able to sell some of our tim- 
berland for a wonderful price. The 
man who is buying the timber will 
repair our roads. We are buying 
a station wagon that we have 
wanted from way back. We are liv- 
ing in a happier atmosphere. 
—Alice. 

We know, Alice, that God is 
helping you to be happier each 
day. We think of our tithe as a 
special thank-you to God for 
sharing His wonderful good 
with us. When we remember to 
put God first, when we think 
of Him in all that we do, we 
open our minds and hearts to 
receive even greater good. 
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Dear Barbara: Your poem about 
smiles is very true. If I smile, every- 
one who sees me will smile, and 
everyone who sees them will smile. 
In this way my smile will reach for 
many miles, just as the little poem 
said.—Jo Ann. 

We liked your cheerful let- 
ter, Jo Ann. It is easy for mem- 
bers of the Good Words Boost- 
er Club to remember to smile. 
Happy thoughts cause happy 
smiles, happy words, and happy 
actions. This is the way we ra- 
diate joy to all the world. 


Dear Barbara Benson: This 
morning I was over at a friend’s 
house playing in his back yard. A 
boy rode up on his bike. My friend 
said hello, and the boy started to 
play. I did not like him. He stayed 
all day. As the boy and I became 
better acquainted, I grew to like 
him. From now on I shall not judge 
by first glance or resent people 
when I do not know them. 
—Shirley. 

Your letter, Shirley, will help 
us remember to see only good 
in others. Learning to know 
other people and remembering 
to be helpful and considerate 
of them is a happy adventure. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 have had 
much help from saying The Prayer 
of Faith and I am trying to be a 
good Booster. Last week as I was 
going for my music lesson, I saw 
a little boy run across the road. A 
car was coming, and it seemed it 
would hit the child. I managed to 
say the first verse of The Prayer of 


kkk THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 


’ God does my every hunger 


feed; 
God dwells within me, 
guides my way 
Through every moment, 
night and day. 


Faith very quickly, and it seemed a 
miracle when the car missed the boy 
by a few inches. I think The Prayer 
of Faith helps me very much, and 
I have it hanging above my bed. 
Gillian (New Zealand ). 


The Prayer of Faith is used 
by thousands of boys and girls 
and by grownups, too. They 
have found, just as you have, 
Gillian, that it is a mighty help 
at all times. In all that we think, 
say, and do, we can know that 
God is helping us always. 


Dear Barbara Benson: The boys 
in our neighborhood want to organ- 
ize a,Good Words Booster Club. 
Will you please send me about a 
dozen application blanks and di- 
rections for forming a. club? 
—David. 

The application blanks and 
a folder of suggestions and di- 
rections are on their way to you, 
David. We believe that. you 
boys will find the club happy 
and helpful. Should other 
readers want to have a club with 
their friends, their family, or 
in a class at school or at Sunday 
school, I shall be happy to help. 


a 

Dear Barbara: At school thege is 
a gitl who is always losing jher 
temper and arguing. Mother tells 
me that it takes two to make a 
quarrel, so I try not to argue back. 
Last year I lost: my temper at school 
a lot, but since I joined the Good 
Words Booster:Club, I have..con- 
trolled myself a lot better—Marie. 

We are glad, Marie, that you 


(Adapted) 

I now am wise, I now am 
“true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 

- 
. All things I am, can do, and 
-be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


are a member of our happy 
club. We are glad that you 
wrote to us about how God is 


helping you to think, say, and ~ 


do only that which is kind and 
loving. And we do give thanks 
to God for our mothers and fa- 
thers, who are special helpers 
that He has given us. 


PEN PALS 

This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years ‘of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Wyvonna Mason (13), Box 16, 
Newark, W. Va.; Albert Corne, 
Jr., (12), 420 N. Main St., Saint 
Martinville, La.; Helen Dyer (12), 
145 Colfax St., Providence 5, R.I.; 
June Rosalea Sexauer (9), Box 165- 
4@;:Fort Pierce, Fla.; Marjorie Wal- 
ton (9), 12-33 Ave. C.N., Saska- 
toon, Sask., Canada; Suzanne Cur- 
rent (10), Sidell, Ill; Barbara 
Follett (10), Coloma, Wis.; Gay- 
lene Hoffman (10), Box 618, Calla- 
way, Nebr.; Carol Samuelson (10), 
1000 W. Gregory, Kansas City 5, 
Mo.; Karen Sue Plattner (11), 600 
Tyler St., Morton, Janis 
Vaught (11) ,dMionroe, Iowa; San- 
dra Strilcov.-(11); Box 251, Max, 
N. Dak.;,Margaret Rose Ainsworth 
(11), Brechin, Ont., Canada; Mary 
Ann Blymn (12). 608 Jefferson, 
Hobbs, Mexa3:-Nancy Gaye 
Stephens (12), Rte. 3, Shawnee, 
Okla. OF 


PRAYER OF FAITH xx 


44 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 
God:is-my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 
God is*my all, I know no 
fear, 
Since God'and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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The First Thanksgiving 
By Barbara Pruyn (11 years) 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Several hundred years ago, 
In the year sixteen twenty, 
Our Pilgrim Fathers crossed the sea 
To find forests and lands a 
plenty. 


That very same year on Christmas 
Da 


y 
The first house they did build. 
That winter they fed on food they 
had brought 
And meat that they had killed. 


The first Thanksgiving feast they 
had 


A year after they arrived; 
They invited Indians and gave 
thanks to God 
That through the long year they 
had survived. 


San 
By Ann Dean (10 years) 
Decatur, Ala. 


I have a collie dog named San. 

He is black, white, and tan. 

He doesn’t like cats a bit; 

When cats see him they hump 

Their backs and spit. 

I play with him from dawn until 
dark. 

When I go in he begins to bark. 


vf 
My Sister 


By James Davis (9 years) 
Tulsa, Okla. 


I have a little sister, 
Her name is Mary Eileen. 

She is one of the liveliest children 
That I have ever seen. 

She loves to run and play and sing 
And romp about the yard, 

She spends long hours in the swing, 
Now isn’t she a card? 
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Jolly November 
By Marjorie Elliott (10 years) 
Edmonton, Alta., Canada 


Oh, how I love November, 

With all the things to remember! 

The skating starts and sleigh riding, 
too. 

November is jolly, even for you. 


Jack Frost 
By David Nimmo 
Kitchener, Ont., Canada 


Jack Frost paints pictures 
On the windowpanes. 

He paints mountains and streams 
And woodland lanes. 


His choice of paints 
Are silvery hues, 

Crystal and silver 
Are all he'll use. 


Trees are changed 
Into laciest beauty; 

Beautifying winter, 
That is his duty. 


Transportation 
(In rhymed prose) 
By Nancy Heck (9 years) 
Iva, Ill. 


First is a car, a great transporta- 
tion, it takes us places on our va- 
cation. Next is a bus that’s big and 
bright, it takes us a either day 
or night. There’s also a horse that’s 
big and black. If you want to go 
somewhere, just hop on his back. 
Then there’s a train that goes over 
bridges, across valleys, and up and 
down ridges. There’s a plane that 

up high. Up, up it goes, u 
the sky. And are 
boats that are run by steam, they 
go so fast that it seems like a 
dream, 


The Boy that Cried | 
By Marcia Hammond (9 years) 
Olcott, N.Y. 


Joey was a little boy who 4l- 
ways cried. 

One day he heard some music in 
the trees. He saw a man playing a 
violin. He asked the man what he 
was doing. ; 

He said, “I am playing a violin.” 
He asked Joey what he was doing. 

“I'm crying,” said Joey. 

“Why are you crying?” the man 
asked. 

“I've been crying ever since I 
was born,” sobbed Joey. 

“That certainly is funny!” said 
the man. “But I can make you stop 
crying.” 

“Stop crying!” said “What 
shall I fest” 

“Here is some tment sirup. 
Take one every day" 

“How is that going to help me?” 
asked Joey. 

“If you take a teaspoonful every 
day, it will work, because I made 
it,” said the man. 

“Well, then, it must be very 
good,” said Joey. 

Joey took it home and took; a 
teaspoonful of it. It tasted good. 

“T think I'll take some more,” 
said Joey. So he took another tea- 
spoonful. That made two spoonfuls. 

After about ten days he went 
back to the man and said, “I 
thought you said that I would sto 
crying if I took the syrup you made.” 

“How many teaspoonfuls did you 
take?” asked: the man. 

“Well, I took two the first time,” 
said Joey. 

“Maybe you will listen to what 
people say next time,” said the 
man. 

Joey went home and _ started 
over again. He took one teaspoon- 
ful of the sirup every day and he 
never cried again. 
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What America Means to 


Me 
William Velzy (11 years) 
Pontiac, Mich. 


“Our America is more than just 
a geographical unit among the other 
lands of this beautiful earth. It’s an 


- ideal that has become a reality. It is 


a living spirit of freedom and jus- 
tice. It is an ever-growing flame of 
faith in its struggle to move -on- 
ward and upward. It is a belief in 


the inherent right of people to en- 
joy life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. This ideal, this spirit, 


this, faith is democracy! The rule _ 
of the people, by the people, and ~ 


for the people.” 

I have faith in my country, and 
everyone who likes it should live 
and be happy that he has such a 
beautiful America. It is not an ac- 
cident that we have such a beautiful 
country. It took hard work and 
sacrificing to make it the way it is 


now. 


Twitsy the Cat 
By Kathy Hilborn (9 years) 
Brantford, Canada 


Twitsy is a cat, a big fat cat who 
eats, sleeps, and plays. She does all 
of her playing in the morning from 
eight to nine and at night when 
everyone else is asleep. 

She used to run behind the ches- 
terfield when someone strange 
came, but she doesn’t now. 

On Saturdays she likes to be bad. 
She pulls out each toy one by one 
and drops it on the floor. She has 
too many toys, especially catnip 
mice. 

When Mom and Grandpa are 

at work and I am at school, I think 
she gets very lonesome. Nearly 
every time we come home she is 
sitting on Grandpa’s desk waiting 
for us. 
_ Twitsy likes summer best. She 
likes to roll in the grass and sleep 
‘under the bushes. She is very lazy 
on hot days. 

Whenever I F sess with my dolls 
down on the floor, Twitsy always 


comes to play with me. I pretend 
that she is Grandma. 

Other times I play school, and 
she is the principal. She is fun to 
play with. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for April, it would 
be better to send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
Jonger than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 


We regret that we cannot re- 


- turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by’ boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


Church 
By Donna Jean O’Brien (8 years) 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 


Church is such a quiet place— 
The people there are, too— 
That every time I go to church 
I think of God, don’t you? 


Television Set 
By David Williams (12 years) 
Bellevue, Wash. 


- It all started when we decided to 
buy a television set. We saved 
enough money to buy a nice table 
model. All of us went to a store 
downtown and selected a table 
model with a sixteen-inch screen. 
We had a couple of piano movers 
bring it in and set it where we 
thought we would want it. Frisky, 


our cat watched them bring it 
in rather indifferently and she sleep- 
ily watched us admire it. But when 
we turned it on the fun began. 
People running around in some 
mahogany contraption! Great guns! 
she thought. All these people 
and horses in one little brown- 
and-white box? It just couldn’t be 
so! 

Then the cat did a surprising 
thing. She jumped up on the shelf 
where the set was and pawed at the 
screen. Why, the people were made 
of glass! That was a strange thing! 
A brown box with buttons and 
glass people? Oh, what next? 

Everybody watched Frisky’s an- 
tics. When she climbed up on the 
set, the commercial was on. But 
now it was the Lone Ranger. Things 
really began popping. It wouldn't 
have been so bad if the villian 
hadn’t picked that moment to shoot 
the hero. But the girl saw him and 
shot him in the back. Now the vil- 
lain was up on a rock, and when 
he fell he fell toward the camera. 
Frisky, thinking he was going to 
fall on her, jumped away from the 
set, and landed on my Coke which 
spilled all over the carpet and 
stained it badly. 

We found out that it didn’t pay 
to buy a television set. The new 
carpet cost more than the television 
set! 


The Farmer’s Wife 
By Barbara Clark (12 years) 
Olympia, Wash. 


The farmer's wife gets up at dawn, 
Builds a fire, puts the kettle on. 
She serves breakfast in the nook, 
She sure knows just how to cook. 


She gets the children off to school, 


Milks a cow on a little green stool; 


Churns some butter, bakes some 
bread, 
Tends to baby, makes his bed. 


Does some mending, ironing, too, 
Fixes a broken toy with glue. 
Feeds the dogs, feeds the cat, 
Admires her latest new hat. 


Invites some friends to chat a 
while, 

Says good-by with a happy smile. 
When the children come home they 
think, “What a dull day 
She must have had while we were 

away!” 
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LILY ANN 
“Designed by Barbara Carney 
(12 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy 


= 


| If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your own original drawing of a doll and 
its wardrobe. 
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The Terrible Turkins 


(Continued from page 29) 


when they went back to pitch- 
ing baseballs they found that 
he had a good outcurve. 

“When we get our baseball 
team going again,” Gregg ex- 
claimed, “we want you to play 
with us, Joe!” 

“We sure do,” the others 
agreed. “We need a pitcher. 
What do you say?” 

Joe grinned happily. “I say 
O.K.!” 

A little later when Gregg 
passed Nancy she whispered: 
“You told me to figure out a 
way. I did, and we've got two 
new friends to be thankful for 
tomorrow!” 


Our Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 27) 


fice, and work on it was com- 
pleted in the spring of this year. 
The four-and-a-half cent 
stamp that we illustrate is one 
of the series of Presidential 
stamps issued in 1938, and is 
still in use. The three-cent stamp 
is one of a series issued in 1950 
to commemorate the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the establishment of the na- 
tional capital in Washington. 


Answers to Puzzles 
Magic with Words 
Bird, Bind, Rind, Ring, Sing. 
A Thanksgiving Rhyme 
Wings, sets, mirth, wear, above. 
Number Fun 


Two, three, five, seven, two, one, 


one. 
What Day? 
Thanksgiving Day. 


You magazine is just 
two years old this month, 
and as its editors we 
think it is very appro- 
priate that You has its 
birthday in November. 
November, you know, is the month of Thanksgiving, 
and we have a great deal to be thankful for. 

We are thankful for your support and encourage- 
ment. In these two years since the first issue of You 
was published, almost 40,000 teen-agers have become 
readers of You magazine. And we are especially 
thankful for the thousands of letters that tell us teen- 
agers really feel that You magazine is their very own 
magazine. 


Help Celebrate YOU'S Birthday! 


If you would like to have a real share in celebrat- 
ing You's second birthday, here are two things you 
can do: 

1. If you are thirteen—or almost thirteen—sub- 
scribe for You magazine for yourself, or request 
it as a Christmas present. 

2. Give some teen-age brother, sister, or friend a 
gift subscription for You for Christmas. 

You is priced at $1 a year. 
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Here are seven wonderful books that you can ask Santa | 
to bring you for Christmas, or that you can give to your | 
very best friends. 


BARKY and HIS FRIENDS 


Both of these books are for boys and girls from 4 to 8. They contain 9] 
read-aloud stories in rhyme by Georgia Tucker Smith. You have read her 4 
stories in WEE WispoM, from which the stories in these two books are § 
taken. Crybaby Kangaroo and Barky and His Friends are large-size books 
and have lots of animal drawings. They are priced at only $1 each. 


JET'S ADVENTURES 


JET and the NEW COUNTRY % JET'S CHOICE 

If you are in the 8-tol2-year age group, you will enjoy the Jet books 
by Bula Hahn. As a WEE WisDoM reader you have probably already met 
Jet Stockwell and his sister Sarah, but in these three books you can read 
their whole story from the time they set out for the West with their 


parents through the first few years of their lives in their pioneer home. 
The three Jet books are bound in red cloth and illustrated, and they are 
. priced at $1 each. 


THANK YOU, GOD %& %& TEACH ME TO PRAY 
These two books by Bill and Bernard Martin tell you all the things 9 
you would like to know about prayer—why we pray, and how we should | 
pray, and lots of other things. If you are 3 to 8, you will prefer Thank You, @ 
God; and if you are 7 to 11, you will like the other book, Teach Me to 
Pray. Both books are large-size and beautifully illustrated in full color. 7 
They are priced at $1.25-each. 
(Send in your order for’ these storybook friends right away, be 
cause the sooner you order the sooner you will receive your books.) 
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